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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone : yecombe 306). Subscrip- 
jons (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, includin 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two clot 
Ciedine cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 


without binding cases) should be sent to the | 


Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
prea ey indexes and bound volumes should be | 
Wycombe; letters | 


nt either to London or to 
he the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


At the Sezession Galleries, Vienna, it is 
proposed to hold in the autumn an 


exhibition of English painting from Hogarth | 


to the present day. As the exhibition is 
limited to 170 pictures the standard should 
be extremely high. This is a sequel to the 
recent exhibition of French and German art 
in Austria. 
an ideal rather than a fact, and one wel- 
comes all attempts to realise the ideal. 


TUDENTS of the folk-song should not 
miss an article by Mr. Victor Plarr 
in the current Edinburgh Review, in which 
he examines 
‘Green grow the rushes oh.”’ It is claimed 
that the famous song is a Druid catechism 
from Brittany partially christianised later 
but in its English form still retaining traces 
of its origin. 
THE seventh list of monuments prepared 
by the Commissioners of Works in 
pursuance of section 12 of the Ancient 
Monuments Act, 1913, is published by the 
Stationary Office (price 4d. net). The full 
list of several hundred monuments scheduled 
will be found in The Times of June 6. 


QWALING is a manorial right ‘not often 


claimed nowadays, but the following 
case (we follow The Times report) shows 
that it is not extinct :— 

““At Dunster, Somerset, Sidney Burford 
and Jack Parsons, were summoned by the 
Minehead Urban District Council for setting 
fire to Alcombe Common, near Minehead. 
The proceedings were taken under by-laws, 
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authorized by the Commons Act, intended to 
prevent promiscous firing of the common, 
which, the prosecution alleged, imperilled 
adjacent property. Evidence was called for 
the defence to uphold a_ contention that 
| every resident within the manorial bounds 
of Alcombe could claim the right of 
‘swaling’ or burning the gorse, &c., for 
fuel and turf gathering purposes and for 
improving the pasturage. George Poole, 
aged 76, defined the bounds of the manor, 
and deposed to walking the boundaries when 
he was a boy. At one point, called Blind- 
| man’s Well, lhe said, the steward of the 
lord of the manor, in order to impress on 
their memory the position of the boundaries, 
boys 


‘threw coins into the well, and the 
‘scrambled for them in the mud. 

The solicitor for the defence said that 
| Alcoombe manor was one of the oldest in 
| Somerset, being mentioned in Domesday 
Book, and historical records showed that 
inhabitants of the manor enjoyed peculiar 
rights, and ‘swaling’ was an _ ancient 
right. He submitted that the evidence 
proved the exercise of this right for a long 
time back, and therefore the case was not 
within the justices’ jurisdiction, but should 
| be referred to a higher Court for considera- 
tion. The Bench reserved their decision.” 


THE Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 

announces that, in honour of the ter- 
centenary of the college, Wolsey’s Almshouse 
in St. Aldgates will be taken over from its 
| present tenants at the end of the year, and 
will be adapted for use as the Master’s 
Lodging, and as undergraduates’ rooms. 
This scheme will be expensive, but not so 
expensive as new buildings; and the expense 
will be partly met by subscriptions of old 
| members of the College, and by the Cleoburey 
trust fund. The bequest of the Rev. 
Christopher Cleoburey (Fellow, 1820-1856) 
‘‘fell in’? in 1882 and amounted to some 
£12,000, of which £2,000 remains. Further 
_information may be obtained by anyone 
| interested from the Bursar, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


T. Peter’s School, York, which claims 
| to have been founded by Paulinus in 
627 a.p. and thus to be the fourth oldest of 
| English schools, is celebrating its antiquity 
| this month. New buildings are projected, 
' not for the first time: and on June 25 the 
| Archbishop of York, whose predecessor in 
| 1289 ejected the old school to make room 
| for the present nave of the Minster, will 
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no doubt refer to the schools most famous | 


son, Alcuin, and perhaps to its most 
notorious Guy Fawkes. 
HE Rev. J. A. Nairn, formerly Head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
writes to the Guardiun:—When motoring 


through Stratford-on-Avon, I visited the | 


parish church. In the porch there was a 
table at which was seated a man holding a 
roll of tickets. He informed me that admis- 
sion to the church was by ticket only, and 
a notice to the same effect was posted in 
the porch. The price of the tickets was 
sixpence. I have visited some thousands of 
churches, in this and other countries, but 
have never hitherto been asked to pay for 
admission. Whether the rule applies to 
parishioners as well as to visitors, I did 
not enquire, but I would protest against a 
practice which make a money payment a 
condition of entering any parish church in 
England. 


ME. O. M. Dalton’s translation of ‘‘ The 

History of the Franks,” by Gregory of 
Tours, is announced for early publication 
by the Oxford University Press. 


HE first critical edition of ‘‘ A Paradise 
of Dainty Devices,’ an anthology of 
typical Elizabethan verse compiled by 
Richard Edwards and published in 1576, is 
to be issued by Mr. Milford for Harvard 
University Press. 
Professor Hyder E. Rollins, who has anno- 
tated and collated the nine available texts, 
and dealt fully in his introduction with the 
history of the collection and its contributing 
poets. 


Wit the object ‘of making the unique 

‘Culemann Fragments ’—preserved in 
the Cambridge University Library—acces- 
sible to students of Old Netherlandish and 
Old German literature, the Cambridge 
University Press has in preparation a 
photographic reproduction, entitled ‘ The 
Cambridge Reinaert Fragments,’ edited, 
with literal transcription, an amended text, 
and an introduction and bibliography, by 
K. Brevrl. 


N June 22 Christie’s will sell the fine 
Continental and English porcelain and 
old French furniture of Lady Harcourt. 
The English porcelain includes the Chelsea 
tea service from the Hawkins sale of 1904, 


and among the Dresden are two important | 
lots, a pair of figures of girls, and a pair | 
of vases modelled with branches of flowers 


It has been edited by | 


/ and grapes in high relief and figures of 
nymphs and cupids, and with Louis XV 
ormolu mounts, Other features of the sale 
comprise a pair of Chinese vases, 24in. high, 
Kien-Lung, and a Louis XV1 marqueterie 
cabinet. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 


The Britifh Journal. 
| SATURDAY, June 10, 1727. 


| 
| LONDON. 
| On Saturday Prince William and _ the 
| Princeffes Mary and Louifa were conducted 
_ from Leicefter Houfe to Richmond; and on 
Sunday about. Noon their Royal Highneffes 
the Prince and Princefs of Wales went 
thither alfo to pafs the Summer. And 

On Wednefday the Princeffes Anne, 
Amelia and Carolina went to Kensington 
for the Summer Seafon. 


Mr. Violante intended to have flown again 
from the Top of St. Martin’s Steeple this 
Week; but the Scaffold is taken down by 
Order of the Vicar, who has defired him to 
find a more fuitable Stage whereon to 
exhibit feats. 


Laft week two Lyons, lately arrived in 
the River from Africa, were carried into 
the Tower. 


On Tuefday-night laft, a great difturb- 
ance happened at the Opera, occafioned by 
the Partizans of the Two ‘Celebrated Rival 
| Ladies, Cuzzoni and Fauftina. The conten- 
tion at firft was only carried on by Hiffing 
on one Side, and Clapping on the other; 
but proceeded at length to catcalls, and 
other great Indecencies: And notwithstand- 
ing the Princefs Carolina was prefent, no 
Regards were of Force to reftrain the Rude- 
neffes of the Opponents. 


From Antigua, in Letters dated May 1, 
they write, that out of the wreck of the 
Santa Rita, which was loft on Bermuda, in 
her Voyage from Caruccas for the Canaries, 
70,000 Pounds of damaged Cocoa, and 16,000 
Pounds of Snuff had been faved, in which 
was conceal’d about 7000 Pieces of Hight 
which were brought to Antigua. 
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Literary and Historical 


ALENCON. 
(See ante p. 399.) 

The next charter is the foundation- 
charter of J’ Abbayette, which we have 
already rejected. This was formerly sup- 
posed to be the last mention of Yves, but 
M. du Motey has produced evidence that 
Yves de Belléme was living in 1005 and was 
succeeded by his son William. This is a 
passage in André de Fleury’s life of Gauzlin, 
who became Abbot of Fleury in 1005 and 
was subsequently Archbishop of Bourges, 
from which we learn that Yves de Beiléme 


gave to Gauzlin (as abbot) his domain of | 


Magny-le-Désert, but that after the death 


of Yves his son William seized the estate | 


(pp. 120, 122). 

Thus it is certain that William de 
Belléme was the son and successor of an 
Yves de Belléme who was still alive in 1005; 
but can we accept Orderic’s statement that 
William’s father was the Yves de Creil 
who was in charge of the king’s balistae just 
sixty years earlier? In other words, can 
we believe that Yves de ‘'reil, who 
was regis halistarius in 945, was iden- 
tical with the Yves de Belléme who was 
living in 1005? Such identity, although not 
impossible, seems extremely improbable. 
M. du Motey holds that Yves de Creil 
cannot have been less than thirty years of 
age when he held such an important post 
(p. 77), which would make him at least 
ninety years old in 1005, a far more unlikely 
age at that time than now; and at the best 
he cannot have been much younger. And 
now it is important to remember that 
although Orderic inserted in the ‘ Gesta 
Normannorum Ducum ’ the statement that 
the Yves of 945 was the father of William 
de Belléme, he omitted this in his own 


history, where he gives additional informa- | 


tion about Yves. Why? If we accept M. 


du Motey’s theory that Orderic omitted in | 


his own work statements about the lords of 


Belléme which he had interpolated in the > 


“Gesta’ but which he knew to be untrue 


(pp. 190-1, 207, 215, 216), we should be. 


justified in deducing that the statement was 
erroneous. Even apart from this theory, 
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| however, it seems to me to be improbable 
that Orderic would have omitted such an 
interesting fact, unless he had discovered 
that it was incorrect, or at least had become 
doubtful of its accuracy. On the other 
hand, in view of the special information 
which Orderic seems to have possessed about 
the house of Belléme—probably derived from 
his fellow-monk of the rival house of Géré* 
—it appears unlikely that he would have 
been led into such an error if Yves de Creil 
had no connexion with the family. So 
having regard to the dates involyed, it seems 
to me most probable that we have here an 
instance of that fruitful source of confusion 
in genealogy: a father and son bearing the 
same Christian name. In short, I suggest 
that Yves de Creil, regis balisturius in 945, 
was father of the Yves de Belléme livi 
in 1005, and therefore was grandfather ‘of 
William de Belléme instead of his father. 

Against this theory it might be argued 
quite fairly that if Orderic had merely 
become uncertain of the exact relationship 
of Yves to William, he would simply 
have substituted some such word as ancestor 
for father, instead of omitting the clause 
altogether ; and further that by styling Yves 
Creil’”’ he was emphasising the absence 
of any. connexion with the lords of Belléme. 
It is a difficult question and we can only 
balance probabilities; but on the whole I 
think that confusion between a father and 
son of the same name is the more likely 
explanation. This would give us the fol- 
lowing descent :— 

Table II. 
(Suggested Descent.) 
Yves de Creil = 

regis balistarius in 945 


Yves de Belléme = Godeheut 


living 1005 | survived her 
husband. 
William de Avesgaud, Yves, 
Belléme, Bishop of living c. 1000. 
died c. 1031. Le Mans, 
died 1036. 


This theory would be untenable if Wil- 
liam de Belléme were born so early as 942; 
_ but that date is derived solely from the more 
than suspicious foundation-charter of St. 
_ Leonard of Belléme, as it is known from a 
diploma of Philip I of France confirming 


* Renault, youngest son of Ernault d‘Echauf- 
four, who entered St. Evroult at the age of 15, 
and a there for fifty-two years.—Ord. Vit. 

110. 


f 

| 
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what purported to be the original charter. 
This remarkable document recites that Wil- 
liam de Belléme made a pilgrimage to Kome 
and confessed his sins to Pope Leo, who 
imposed on him the penance of building a 
church placed under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Holy See (pp. 84, 125). 

The only possible Leo is Leo VIII, who 
died between the 20 Feb. and 13 Apr. 965— 
according to one authority on the 17 March 
(p. 84); but the church of St. Leonard was 
not consecrated until 1023-6 (p. 126). 

M. du Motey candidly states that this 
document is considered spurious by Mabillon 
and by ‘L’Art de Verifier les Dates,’ and 
very doubtful by Odolant Desnos; but the 
accepts it as genuine, declaring that 
authenticity is beyond a doubt (p. 125). On 
the contrary, I think that we are justified 
in rejecting the charter and the whole story, 
and with it, the theory that William was 
born in the early forties. . 

I believe that there is no trustworthy 
reference to William de Belléme in his 
father’s lifetime; in other words, he does 
not occur before 1005. The passage already 
cited from André de Fleury implies that 
William was then a young man: “ juvenilis 
animi cupiditate inlectus.”” However, if 
M. du Motey is right in saying that his 
brother Avesgaud was about seventy when 
he died in 1036 (p. 166), William cannot 
have been born later than c. 965. In any 
case it is not likely that the date would 
be very much later, as Avesgaud became a 
bishop c. 1000; and it may be added that 
William’s second son Warin, who died in 
1026, left «2 daughter and an_ illegitimate 
son. 


ITT. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY. 


If we assume that Yves de Creil was the 
ancestor of the lords of Belléme, we have an 
obvious explanation of the rise of the 
family; for it is easy to believe that the 
vast estates enjoved by his descendants were 
bestowed upon him by Richard of Normandy 
in gratitade for his share in the escape from 
Laon. This, however, is directly opposed 
to the theory of M. du Motey, who holds 


that Yves had inherited these estates from | 


his ancestors. 

Why Yves styled “de Crei]l’’ by 
Orderic? Why should he take his name 
from a little town belonging to the comté 
of Senlis? 

M. du Motey offers an ingenious explana- 


is 
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‘tion: After assisting in the escape of 
| Richard of Normandy, Yves considered it 
imprudent to remain at Laon, and the 
subsequent capture of the king by the Nor- 
,; mans may have made him fear reprisals; 
| so he took refuge with Count Bernard of 
Senlis, who gave him provisionally the cus- 
tody of Creil (p. 70). 

| But if Yves were already lord of Belléme, 
| Alengon and Sées, why did he not withdraw 


to his own vast territories, instead of 
| accepting this petty governorship from 
Bernard? We are not given any reason, 


but to be perfectly fair, I must point out 
the possibility that the father of Yves was 
still alive; for although M. du Motey as- 
sumes that he was dead (pp. 68, 301), there 
is no adequate reason for doing so. How- 
' ever, even if his father were still living, 

Yves could easily take refuge in one of his 

| lordships. 
_ Again, even if Yves did accept the tem- 
. porary charge of Creil, why should he be 
styled Crei!l’’ from this unimportant 
town with which he had only a fleeting 
connexion ? 

A much more probable explanation is that 
Yves was a native or inhabitant of Creil, 

and thus a vassal of Bernard of Senlis. 
This would explain the participation of 
both in the rescue of little Count Richard 
of Normandy, whether it were Yves who 
hee in Bernard, as M. du Motey has 
/it, or Bernard who brought in Yves, as 
seems more likely. 

It may be objected that there is no 
| evidence that the lords of Belléme held any 
| property at Creil; but my theory is that 
| Yves de Creil was not a seigneur but a new 
/man. And surely the post of regis balis- 
tarius is one which we might expect to be 
held by a new man, a soldier who had risen 
by his talents 

We must now consider the reasons on 
which M. du Motey bases his belief that the 
great domains held by Yves de Belléme were 
ancient family possessions derived from his 
ancestors. So far as I can discover, they 
are as follows :— 

(a) Belléme.—‘‘ Belléme était bien un 
fief patrimonial d’Yves, car, dans la charte 
de fondation de sa chapelle, il agit seul: 
| * Ego Ivo . . . in castro meo Bellismo. . .’ 

. . . S’il avait recu Belléme de sa femme 
. . . elle eut participé a l’acte. Si Belléme 
était venu de sa mére, ses parents maternels 
seraient intervenus ’’ (p. 112). 

But the wording of the charter is quite 
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compatible with Yves having acquired 
Belleme either by a gift of his suzerain or 
purchase or conquest. However, I believe 
that Yves did inherit Belléme from his 
father, and that his father was Yves de 
Creil and the original grantee. 

(b) The Passais. In the foundation 
charter of Lonlay (c. 1020) William de 
Belléme refers to his hereditary fiefs : ‘‘ de 
nostris thereditariis beneficiis’’ (p. 131). 
From this M. du Motey deduces that Lonlay 
formed part ‘‘des plus antiques possessions 
des Belieme,”’ which is likely enough; in 
other words, the estates had probably 
belonged to Yves de Creil, although I do 
not think that the words ‘‘ hereditariis 
beneficiis ’’ necessarily imply more than that 
they had belonged to the father of the 
grantor. 

(c) Sées. William de Belléme refers in 
a charter to the injuries which he and his 
predecessors (praedecessores) had _ inflicted 
on the church of Sées (p. 145). M. 
du Motey translates praedecessores by 


‘‘ancétres,’? and in another passage renders | 


it ‘‘ ascendants ”’ (p. 78). but I should think 
that the word would cover predecessors in 
title, not necessarily in blood; or again, 
that it might mean simply his parents. 
However, even the meaning ‘‘ ancestors ”’ 
would not necessarily carry us back further 
than William’s grandfather, who according 
to my theory was Yves de Creil. 

In short, my conclusion is that there is 
no proof that any part of the family estates 
devolved upon Yves de Belléme by in- 
heritance, but great probability that they had 
belonged to his father, who was probably 
Yves de Creil. 

Can we learn anything of the ancestry of 
Yves de Creil? M. du Motey holds that his 
family was probably of high Breton origin. 
Let us examine his reasons for this belief 
(pp. 113, 114): 


(1) He declares that the ancestors of | 


Yves held very important possessions on the 
borders of Maine and Brittany; but this 


statement is based on the assumption that. 


the founder of l’Abbayette was Yves de 
Belléme, and if we reject this assumption 
the argument collapses. 

(2) Some of the officers of the lords of 
Belléme (e.g., Abbon, founder of the house 
of Géré) were Bretons. This argument 
seems of little value. 

(3) One member of a bastard branch of 
the family was called ‘‘ the Breton,’’ and 
the same sobriquet was given to a younger 


‘son of Rotrou de Mortagne by his wife 


Adéle de Belléme. ‘These facts seem simply 

irrelevant. 

(4) When the members of the house of 

Belléme assumed arms at the close of the 
twelfth century, the younger line (Counts of 
_ Alengon) differenced their shield from that 

of the elder line (Counts of Ponthieu) by 
| the addition of an'ermine quarter, the arms 
of Brittany. But ermine was not the ex- 
clusive possession of Brittany, and it seems 
to me much more probable that the choice 
of ermine was simply a coincidence than 
that the Counts of Alencon should difference 
their shield with the arms of the Dukes of 
Brittany in order to commemorate the 
emigration ot a remote ancestor from 
Brittany. 

In fact, the evidence in favour of the 
alleged Breton origin of the family seems 
to me to be too tenuous to be worth anything. 
Certainty is unattainable, but the most 
probable theory appears to be that Yves de 
| Creil was a new man, probably a vassal 
of Bernard of Senlis, who took service with 
_ the king of France, and rose to the command 
of the royal siege train; and that the 
Norman domains held by his descendants 
were the reward of his share in the escape 
of Richard of Normandy from Laon in 945. 


G. H. Wuite. 


(To be continued.) 


RAINSFORD ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
SHAKESPEARE. SOUTHAMPTON 
AND HALL. 

(See ante pp. 291, 311, 330, 383.) 


New Place, Stratford-on-Avon was built 
by Sir Hugh Clopton, a wealthy London 
merchant, and Mayor of that city 7 Henry 
VII. He built the famous stone bridge of 
| fourteen arches to replace the old wooden 
one. We also learn from the Stratford 
Corporation Records that there was a foot 
bridge, for in 1595 the Corporation 
_covenanted by deed under the Common Seal 
with Sir George Carew, Knt., of Clopton 
| (afterwards Earl Totness), Sir Edward 
Greville Knt. of Mileote, Sir Baptist Hicks 
| Campden, Hercules Rainsford Esquire of 
Clifford and others (at whose expense this 
_ bridge was erected) to keep it in perpetual 
| repair. The bridge was huilt in 1590. 
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Hercules Rainsford was a brother of Sir 
Henry Rainsford the elder, and afterwards 
lived and died at Elmley Castle, Wore. 

Sir Hugh Clopton’s ancestors had been 
owners of (‘lopton House since the time of 
Henry ITI. Sir Hugh restored the Guild 
Chapel and built near it the house known 
as New Place, where Shakespeare lived and 
died. Leland mentions it as ‘‘ the pratty 
House of Brick and Timber.”’ 


From very early times the Essex and 


Suffolk Rainsfords had been connected with | 


the Cloptons. Margery de Welnetham of 
Welnetham, co. Suffolk, c¢. 1250, had a 
granddaughter Margery, who died in 1384. 


She married first John de Cockfield alias | 


John de Clopton, and secondly Sir John de 
Broxesborne, co. Essex. Their son Edmund 
Broxesborne married Idonea Lavy, and they 


had Eleanor b. 1390, d. 1428, who married | 


William Rainsford who died in 1434. They 


were the parents of Sir Lawrence Rainsford, | 


who married 1st Elizabeth Fiennes, and 2nd 
Ann Percy, who had married previously Sir 
Thomas Hungerford, son of Robert Lord 
Hungerford and Molins. In the Warwick- 
shire Visitations the Cloptons are styled 
Cockesfield alias Clopton. Arms, Paly of 
four ar. an azure, a lion rampant counter 
charged. John Clopton, the elder, was one 
of the executors of Sir Laurence Rainsford’s 


will, 1490. Mary Walgrave married Thomas | 
Clopton of Long Melford, co. Suffolk and | 


their granddaughter was Julian, sister of Sir 
John Rainsford who married Elizabeth Kne- 
vitt, daughter of Edward Knevitt by Anne 
Calthorp. 
Sir William Walgrave of Smallbridge, 
co. Suffolk. In Sir Hugh Clopton’s will 
proved in October, 1496 is the following: 


“To William Clopton I bequeath my grete | 


house in Stratford-on-Avon and all my other 
lands and tenements being in Wilmcote, 
&e.”’ 

His desceiidant William Clopton let New 


Place to Dr. Thomas Bentley on lease for | 


a term of years, afterwards altered into a 
life tenure, for himself and his wife. Bent- 
ley was the second President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Doctor to King 
Henry VIII. He succeeded the famous Dr. 
Linacre. Bentley died in 1549 leaving three 
daughters. Ann married after her father’s 
death William Botterel of Aston Botterel 
in Salop; and Dorothy married after her 
father’s death Roger Gifford of Hillesden, 
Bucks; and Barbara married Thomas Rains- 
ford of Little Compton, Glos. 
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In Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes’s 
‘Shakespeare's Warwickshire §Contem- 
poraries’ p. 216 it is stated that ‘‘in some 
mysterious way the house became the 
property of William Bott.’’ Is the expla- 
nation that William Bott and William 
Botterel, who married Anne Bentley, are 
identical? A parallel instance is that of 
the Aldersfulls of Knightwick, co. Wore. In 
the Rainsford documents they are sometimes 
described as Alders. 

New Place must have been not only 
familiar to the Clifford Chambers Rains- 
| fords, but to their cousins of Great Tew, for 
| Thomas Rainsford, who married Barbara 
Bentley, was a grandson of John Lord of 


Tew by Alice Danvers, and it was her 
nephew, John Danvers of London, who 
married Isabel daughter of Sir John 


Wriothesley. Thomas’s father was John of 
Great Tew and Thatcham, Berks. In the 
will of Lady Danvers, 1530, she bequeathed 
_to her son John Rainsford Lord of Michiel 
Tew II Salts guilted. I bequeath to 
my god son (grandson) my new house lately 
builded in Thatcham with all the grounds 
within the pale, residue I bequeath to my 
| daughter Alice which I make full executrix.” 
John Rainsford continued to live for 
many years in the house given to him by 
his grandmother Lady Danvers, known as 
Rainsford Farm, now known as Hensley’s 
Farm situate near the Railway Station. 
| From the Church Registers at Thatcham 
extract the following: ‘1565, July 24. 
Ambrose Resford gentleman was christened. 
|Mr. Dockray and Mr. Tillerfall godfathers 


and Mrs. Ffoulkes godmother [Ambrose was 
of Giles].”’ 

£1598 April 16. Giles Raynsford gent 
was buried at Thatcham.’’ Thomas and 
Barbara Bentley were apparently the 
_ parents of Thomas, who entered at Lincoln’s 
‘Inn March 20, 1568/9, and is described as 
of Oxon. He was soon involved in the 
great naval and mercantile ventures of the 
times, and served under Sir Bernard Drake, 
near kinsman of Sir Francis Drake. He 
was also in the service of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Sir Bernard Drake captured a 
reat Portuguese ship called The Lion of 
Sian, and brought her into Dartmouth. 
Captain Thomas Rainsford was given the 
/command of this ship. In State Papers 
| Domestic there is a petition ‘‘ of Andrew 
-Tulford, Captain of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
_ ship called the Jobe and Thomas Rayneford 
| captain of the Lion of Viana taken as prize 
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by Sir Bernard Drake, to the Council that 
Tulford’s ship had been taken at Dariania, 
and Rayneford’s ship in Brittany themselves 
imprisoned and their ships confiscated, pray 
for redress restitution of their 


property.” 


In 1580 there is a further petition of | 


Thomas Rayneford to the (Queen’s Majesty 


relating to the spoil of a ship which he 


commanded at the Isle of Use. 
In Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’ vol. vi. p. 437 


we read ‘‘ And from thence we brought our | 


prizes to Southampton where Sir Walter 
Raleigh, being our owner, rewarded us with 
our share, our prizes were laden with sugars, 


- elephants teeth, wax, hides, rice, brazill and 


casen as by the testimonial of John Evesham 
himself Captain Whildon, Thomas Reyn- 
ford also Thomas Drake Corporal and 


others.’”? About this time (1586) his Uncle | 


Giles of Thatcham petitions ‘‘ the Queen’s 
Majesty for a grant of concealed or attainted 
lands in Ireland of the yearly value of 
£40, to be held in fee farm in consideration 
of his long and faithful services to Queen 
Mary and her Majesty.’’ (State Papers 
and Domestic). 


Captain Thomas Rainsford’s will is dated — 


Oct. 8, 1611, wherein he is described as of 
Chipping Norton gent.. He gives to his 
two sons, Thomas and William Rainsford, 
“£40 owing me from Ellis and in bonds 
from divers persons and £20 be paid by my 
Executrix to be employed by my overseers 
to their advantage till they attain their 
ages of 23—To my said son William, my 
gold signet ring my best cloak and cassock 
jerkin, my best rapier, to my daughter £30 


to be paid within 6 months or at marriage— | 
all the rest of my goods to my wife Jane | 
If she deny | 


whom I make my executrix. 
to perform this according to my will 1 make 
my daughter (‘atherine my executrix, if my 
wife refuse I give her only £30 and my third 
feather bed. I make my nephew John 
Fowkes in the county of Stafford Esquire, 
John Cooper of Poyicke co. Worcester Gent. 
being my cousin, Christopher Lee (Clerk) my 
neighbour, Thomas Fowler of Chipping 
Norton Woolen Drapers and Thomas Smith 
of Chipping Norton, yeoman my overseers.” 


From the Staffordshire Visitations we. 


learn that the Fowkes of Gunston are from 
the house of Fowke of Brewood, and are 
deduced from a common ancestor. Francis 
Fowke Esquire of Gunston, 2nd son, mar- 
ried Joan daughter of John Rainsford of 
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Tew, co. Oxon, and they had John Fowke 
of Gunston, who married Dorothy daughter 
of John Cupper. The family of ffolkes is 
now represented by Lady Downe wife of 
Vicount Downe, C.M.G., D.S.O., of Hilling- 
ton Hall, King’s Lynn, daughter of the late 
Sir William ffolkes, Bart. 


Two hundred years later a collateral des- 
cendant of Captain Thomas Rainsford of 
'the Lion was Captain Robert Rainsford 
who served under Admiral Viscount Nelson 
and Bronte. 


Dr. Bentley died in 1549 leaving New 
Place ‘“‘ in greate ruine and decaye.”” Wil- 
_liam Clopton now entered into possession. 
In the Inquisition taken at his death in 
| 1560 it is described as his ‘‘ freehold estate 
, then in tenure of William Bott.’’ In 1597 
| it passed to Shakespeare by purchase, who 
was then at the height of his success, and 
on his death it was left to his daughter 
Susanna Hall, ‘‘ for the better enabling her 
to i this my will, and towards the 
performance thereof all the capital messuage 
or tenement with the appurtenances in 
Stratford afore said called the New Place 
wherein I now dwell.’’ And he bequeaths 
to his daughter Judith his broad silver 
gilt bowl. And all the rest of his goods, 
chattels, leases, plates, jewels, and house- 
hold stuff whatsoever after his death and 
legacies paid and his funeral expenses dis- 
charged he gives, devises and bequeaths to 
his son-in-law John Hall gent. and his 
daughter Susanna his wife whom he ordains 
and makes executors of his last will and 
testament. 


John Hall 1572—1635, Physician, Shakes- 
peare’s son-in-law, seems fo have been con- 
nected with the Halls of Acton, Middlesex, 
although he was not born there. He was 
| well educated, had travelled abroad and 
| acquired a good knowledge of French. He 
‘called himself M.A., but his University is 

not known. On June 5, 1607, he married 

at Stratford-on-Avon Susanna Shakespeare, 
_Shakespeare’s elder daughter, and thence- 
forth resided in Stratford. His only child, 

Elizabeth, was baptized at Stratford 21 
, Feb. 1607/8. Soon after Shakespeare’s death 
Hall removed to New Place. He obtained 
local eminence as a doctor. More than once 
he attended the Earl and Countess of 
_ Northampton at Ludlow Castle, about forty 
| miles away. In March, 1617, he attended 
, Lord Compton probably at Compton Wyn- 
| yates. He was a deeply religious man and 
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shewed from an early period Puritan 
predilections. He died in 1635 and was 
buried in the Parish Church. He left a 
house in London to his wife, a house and 


a meadow in Acton to his daughter and his | 
study of books and manuscripts to his son- | 
in-law Thomas Nash. Hall’s family, widow | 


and daughter, and son-in-law lived together 
at New Place after his death. They had 
previously resided in a street called The 
Old Town. Thomas Nash died at New 
Place April 4, 1647, and was buried at 
Stratford Church next day. His widow 
afterwards married at Billesley, a village 
four miles from Stratford on 5 June, 1649 
Sir John Bernard or Barnard, a _ wealthy 
widower of Abingdon Manor, near North- 
ampton. 


They had no issue and until the Restora- 
tion they seem to have resided at New Place. 
They then removed to Abingdon Manor. By 
a settlement made April 18, 1653, Lady 
Barnard had appointed Henry Smith of 
Stratford gent and Job Dighton of the 
Middle Temple, London, Esquire trustees 
for the rest of the estate which she inherited 
through her mother ‘‘ from William Shakes- 
peare gent. my grand father.’’ 


Job Dighton became in 1642 guardian of 
Henry Rainsford of Clifford Chambers, 
grandson of Sir Henry Rainsford the elder, 


who married Anne Goodere, and before 1649 


he acquired all the Rainsford estates about 
Stratford. He died 1659. Shakespeare’s 
house in London was burnt in the Great 
Fire of London in 1666. Sir Richard Rains- 
ford was one of the commissioners to assess 
the damages caused by that great disaster. 


In the manuscripts which Dr. Hat! left 
to Nash were the two note books written by 


John Hall himself from which James Cooke | 


selected the materials for his work entitled 
‘* Select observations on English bodies or 
cures both Empericall and  Historicall, 
performed on very eminent persons in des- 
perate diseases.” The title page assures us 
it was ‘‘ First written in Latine by Mr. 
John Hall, Physician living at Stratford- 
on-Avon in Warwickshire, where he was 
very famous as also in the Counties adjacent 


as appears by these observations, drawn out | 


of severall hundreds of his as choicest, now 


put into English for common benefit by | 


James Cooke, practioner in Physick and 
(hirurgery,’’ 1657. Cooke gives an interest- 
ing account of how he became possessed of 
*‘the cures.’’ ‘‘ Being in my art, attendant 
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to parts of some Regiments to keep the 
pass at the Bridge of Stratford-on-Avon 
there being there with me a mate allyed to 
the gentleman that writ the following obser- 
vations in Latin, he invited me to the house 
of Mrs. Hall, wife to the deceased, to see 
the books left by Mr. Hall.’’ This interview 
probably occurred in the summer of 1643, 
when Queen Henriette Marie came fo Strat- 
ford to meet Prince Rupert, who awaited 
her with his re-inforcements. She held her 
court for three days in New Place, as the 
largest house in the town, and left it with 
Prince Rupert on 13 July to meet King 
Charles at Edgehill. 

Hall’s book begins with the significant 
remark ‘‘ Health is from the Lord.’’ The 
‘Observations’? record the symptoms, 
| treatment and cure in each interesting case. 
His notes were of his cures, not of his 
failures, and because of his failure in his 
father-in-law’s case we do not know the symp- 
toms shewn by Shakespeare after the merry- 
making with Ben Jonson and Drayton. Later 
gossips said he drank too hard. Is it too 
much to imagine that the illness of Drayton, 
recorded in ‘‘ Abs. xxii. occurred at the 
same time and would be attended by Dr. 
John Hall?’ Mr. Drayton an excellent 
poet labouring of a Tertian, was cured by 
the following poetic treatment: Syrup of 
violets.”’ 

Many familiar names are mentioned in 
the course of this little volume. Mrs. 
Queeny, Mr. Wilson, Mrs. Throckmorton, 
Mr. Sheldon, Mrs. Combs, Mrs. Grace Court 
(‘‘ wife of my apothecary ’’), Dr. Thornbery, 
Bishop of Worcester aged 86 on 1 Feb. This 
Bishop is the young student who in his 
college days at Oxford ‘‘spent no time in 
studies but only’? said Dr. Simon Forman 
“to hunt the deer and other game in for- 
bidden parks.’? Another case records the 
restoration from the gates of the grave of 
‘“Mr. John Trap, Minister in Piety and 
learning second to none.”? Hall’s Case xlvii. 
was that of ‘‘my Lady Rainsford aged 27, 
beautiful, and of a_ gallant structure of 
body.”? She had lately had a child and was 
suffering from indigestion, which Dr. Hall 
' cured. Unfortunately this is not dated. For 
| other Rainsford cures see cli. 425 s.v. ‘ Wil- 
| liamscote and Wilcotes.’ 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 


| East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


| (To be continued). 
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THE LAST OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 


AS ‘N. & Q.’ is open to history as well 
as other branches of literature it will 
be well within its compass to chronicle the 
death of the last survivor of the celebrated 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava 


sung so graphically and tunefully by Tenny- | 


son. Only last February the nation suffered 
the loss ot the centenarian Crimean veteran, 
General Sir George Higginson, and now 
regrets that of Troop Sergeant-Major Edwin 
Hughes at Blackpool in his 97th year. He 
shared in the battles of the Alma and 
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Michael Macnamara, of the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards (the Green Horse) who cleft in 
twain a Russian officer at Balaclava. In 


| this melée there was a Russian officer of 
/high rank in front of a body of his men, 


and as the light increased he was seen to 
shoot one or two of our men with a pistol, | 


| when Mac charged at him (without orders) ; 


Inkerman and siege of Sebastopol, but his commission. 


chief exploit was at Balaclava where, as a_ 


unit of the old 13th Light Dragoons (now 


the 13th Hussars) which he joined in 1852, | 


he was wounded and had _ his horse shot 
under him. He retired from the Army in 


1873, and resided in Blackpool for the past | 


twenty years, dying there on May 19th of 
this year. At his funeral five trumpeters 
from his old regiment sounded the ‘‘ Last 
Post,” and (an unusual but appropriate 
feature) Tennyson’s poem was recited at the 
grave-side by the Rev. H. C. Parslew, Vicar 
of St. Paul’s, North Shore. 
suis. He had a predecessor in ex-Sergeant 
William Stead, of his own regiment, who 
died at Worsley in January, 1923, in his 
93rd year, and in September, 1925, the King 
and Queen welcomed, at Aberdeen, another 
(‘rimean hero, William Rogers, then aged 
also 93. Possibly he too, like those com- 
memorated above, has learned the answer to 
the poet’s query— 
When shall these phantoms flicker away 
Like the smoke of the guns on the wind- 
swept hill, 
Like the sounds and colours of yesterday 
And the soul have rest and the air be still? 


May I add, as a postscript, that it has 
always been a wonder to me why the mag- 
nificent charge of General Scarlett’s 300 
Heavy Dragoons against 3,500 Russian 
cavalry on the morning of Oct. 25th has 
never (except in Kinglake’s vivid descrip- 


Par ossibus | 


tion) been honoured, as it deserved to be, | 


either in prose or verse? ‘The brilliant 
Light Brigade exploit has evidently over- 
shadowed (and unjustly) the equally bril- 
liant attempt of the Heavy Brigade. Of 
one of these latter heroes (whose remains 
lie in Didsbury Churchyard) the late Alder- 
man Fletcher Moss (‘‘ Didsbury,’’ 1890, p. 
42), writes: —‘' There is one more grave to 
mention, that of an old servant of mine, 


_ drawings by him . 
| Bread and Cheese and Kisses’’; (2) ‘‘ Box- 


the Russian shot at him and tried to evade 
him, but with one fell swoop Mac’s sword 
cleft through plume, and helmet, and skull. 
The deed was done, and in one lucky minute 
he had won French, Turkish, and Crimean 
medals, clasps, pension, and the offer of a 
His likeness was taken for the 
Queen. (It 1s now at Windsor, where he 
was presented to her.) The Russian Officer 
was buried at night, and his horse remained 
with our regiment.” 
J. B. McGovern, F£.8.A., scot. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


‘LEPHANT AS A CHRISTIAN NAME. 

-—-In a collection of old tracts offered 
for sale by Mr. W. H. Robinson of New- 
castle-on-Tyne occurs this item: Vox 
Lachryme. By Elephant Smith,  clasp- 
maker, an Unworthy Labourer in the Affairs 
of the Good Old Cause.  1682.”’ This 
Christian name must be exceedingly uncom- 
mon, 

Joun B. WArNEWRIGHT. 


HOMAS ROWLANDSON.—As this is 
the centenary of this artist I should 
like to put on record that I possess two 
(1) ‘‘ Bachelor’s Fare of 


ing Scene.’’ 

My late father (Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., 
of Chester) owned a third, ‘‘ The Broken 
Leg,” but this was sold many years ago to 
Capt. Menshull Ford of Laurel Bank, Gres- 
ford, Derbyshire. Where it is now I do 
not know. My friend Mr. F. H. Williams 
of 38, Brook Street, Chester, possesses a 
good Landscape by Rowlandson. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 


ALF SEAS OVER.—I came across an 
unusual instance of this common expres- 
sion in ‘Letters and Papers’ of Henry 
VIII 13 Feb., 1528 in a letter of Gardiner 
and Fox to Wolsey :—‘‘ Arrived at Dover 
on Tuesday night. Embarked next day but 
were compelled after getting half seas over 
to return, the wind being contrary.” 
R. Harness. 
Petersfield. 
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: 
Readers’ Queries. 
MEMORIAL PANELS.—The Notes and 

Queries column of The Connoisseur for 
March contains a reproduetion from a 
photograph of a wooden Memorial Panel. 
Its exact date is not known, but one may 


place it at the beginning of the seventeenth — 


or end of the sixteenth centuries. A mer- 
chant and his wife kneel at a draped prayer 


desk. §. Louis, patron of merchants, stands — 
behind the man, and the B.V.M. patron of | 


mothers stands behind the lady. 

Can any of your readers give me informa- 
tion about such Memorial Panels? As far 
as my limited experience goes they were 
always executed by foreigners, although they 
sometimes portray English or Scotch Sover- 
eigns. They were not always executed in 
paint on wood. In 8. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
there are glass panels representing a lady 
and gentleman (apparently of the family 
of Wyburgh) kneeling at prayer desks, the 
former protected by S. Martha, the patron 
of housewives, the husband by S. Martin 
(vested in cope and mitre worn over armour) 
Mabuse painted several such panels on wood 
some of which are well known. 


It would be interesting to know on what | 
generally made. 
Are we right in supposing that they were | 
seldom in memory of the dead, but were in | 


occasion they were 


memory of some event, such as a marriage, 
or perhaps in the case of Royalty to com- 
memorate a coronation? Is there evidence 
that they were hung in churches? It seems 
to me that the most proper place for such 
ornaments would be the private oratory, or 
chapel. I know of only one example in which 


a child is introduced into the design, so that | 


the picture may simply be a reminder of 
the marriage vows. A very beautiful 
example illustrates an advertisement in 
The Connoisseur for December, 1923, dated 
1555, in which the patron SS. are the 
Baptist and the Blessed Virgin. 

W. F. Jown Trmprett. 


AMES PERRY’S BLOOMSBURY 
HOUSE.—The Observer of May 27, 
1827 notes that ‘‘ three excellent mansions 
with extensive gardens and pleasure grounds 
are now upon the site on which the late 
Mr. Perry’s delightful house formerly 
stood ’”’ in ‘“‘ the neighbourhood of Tavistock 
Square.’ I take it that Mr. Perry was 


James Perry (1756-1821), the editor of 
The Morning Chronicle, who also had a 


house at Merton, Surrey, which is fully des- 
cribed in a sale catalogue of July 24, 1822, 
'in the British Museum, and is dealt with 
in the Aberdeen Book Lover (May, 1927 y. 
143-145). Is Perry’s Bloomsbury house 
marked on any map? Where was it? 
J. M. 


AMILY OF WEST, LORDS DE LA 
WARR.—Can any reader help me with 
the early pedigree of this family? The 
usual books of reference give no earlier 
ancestor than Sir Thomas West who married 
_ Eleanor daughter and heiress of Sir John 
, Cantelupe of Hempston Cantelupe, Devon, 
Snitterfield, Warwick, and died in 
| 1344. There is a Fine of 1337 by which 
| Sir Henry de Lorty Urtiaco settled the 
manors of North Paretand Swelle, Somerset, 
on himself and his wife Emma and their 
heirs male, remainder to Sir Thomas West, 
_Kt., for life, remainder to Thomas le Blount, 
son of Nicholaa le Blount, and his heirs 
male; remainder to the right heirs of Sir 
Thomas West. By virtue of this arrange- 
ment, these manors about a century later 
_came into the possession of Reginald West, 
Lord De La Warr. It looks as if the first 
Sir Thomas West had some connexion with 
the Lorty family. I find him closely asso- 
ciated with this family of Blount from the 
year 1318 (ie., nearly twenty years before 
this Fine) onwards. 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


| GEORGE CHAMBERLAIN, 2nd son of 
© Sir Leonard Chamberlain of Thoralby, 
_ Yorkshire, was with Antony Browne, first 
| Viscount Montagu, representing Queen 
| Elizabeth at the Court of Spain in the 
spring of 1560 (see Bayne, Anglo-Roman 
Relations, p. 30). Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he was recalled, and was having inter- 
rogatories administered to him touching his 
intercourse with Papists beyond the sea such 
as Dame Jane Dormer, widow of Sir Robert 
Dormer, and sister of Blessed Sebastian 
Newdigate and her grand-daughter Jane, 
Countess (and afterwards Duchess) de Feria 
(Cal. S.P. 1547-1580 p. 163). He was 
arrested in 1562 and lodged in the Tower 
of London. He was at Louvain in April, 
1570, and had 6 crowns a month as pension 
from the King of Spain. He arrived in 
Madrid 10 Dec., 1571, and received 300 
ducats with entertainment for Flanders, 
and left 29 Feb., 1572. He returned to 
Madrid in Sept., 1573, leaving again in 
| Dee., having received another 300 ducats. 
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In Flanders he got 60 ducats a month. He | 


married Mary’ Pring, of Ghent, and was the 
father of George Chamberlain, Bishop of 
Ypres from 1626 to 1634 (Cath. Ree. Soc. 
xii. p. 120, n. 405). Had he any other 
children ? 

JouHN B. WarNEWwRIGHT. 


Es SILK BUCKINGHAM.—Can 


collecticn : 
Sheffield, Jan., 1836. 
Dear Sir, 


As the Bill for the enforcement of my claims | 


on the East India Company will be brought 
on as early as possible in the coming Session, 
and Petitions trom all Parts of the Country 
are desired in its support, may I beg the 
favour ot your giving early publicity in your 
excellent Journal to so much of any or all of 
the enclosed Papers as you see fit, and adding 
to this the expressions of your own opinion on 
the case so as to urge Petitions from such 
places in your neighbourhood as may not_yet 
have sent up any to either House of Par- 
liament. 

As a question of the deepest interest to the 
holders of Newspaper Property independently 


of its bearing on the Liberty of the Press, | | 


venture to hope that there is no Proprietor 
or Editor of a Public Journal in England who 
will withold his support to those Claims to 
Compensation which if he would make my case 
his own he must perceive to be founded iv 
Justice and as such ought not to be a moment 
longer delayed. 

As my Constituents are very anxious to 
watch the tide of Public Opinion on this sub- 
ject. I shall be greatly obliged if you would 
forward me a copy of your Paper, when it 
contains any article on the subject. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. S. 


In the same folder with the letter mentioned 
above is an engraved portrait of Buckingham 
but no name of artist is shown. Whose work 
was it? Buckingham was M.P. for Shef- 
field from 1832 to 1837 and started ‘ The 
Oriental Record’ (1825) and ‘The Athe- 
neum’ (1828). He founded in 1843 a 
Literary Club in Hanover Square known 
as ‘“‘The British and Foreign Institute.”’ 
What is known of its history? Your cor- 
respondent Dr. HampLey Rowe enquired in 
11s. v. 48 avout the continuation of Buck- 
ingham’s ‘ Autobiography’ published just 
before his death on 30 June 1855. Did he 
learn anything about it? No answer ap- 
peared in your pages. 

T. Cann Hucues, F-.s.A. 

“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 
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YSANDRA: CHRISTIAN NAME—lam 
endeavouring to trace the origin of & 
‘foreign lady of circa 1750 bearing the 
name (Maria?) Lysandra and apparently 
belonging to some place upon the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. In what country has this 
feminine name been used? English instances 
also would be interesting as 1 know of 


anyone give particulars of the claim °° only, the lady’s granddaughter Mary 


referred to in the following letter in my | 


Lysandra Cole, born 1792. 
R. Brneuam AbaAms. 
UGNANI.—I should be grateful for an 
account of this Milanese family, its 
titles, estates and arms. 
R. Brycuam Apams. 
St. ALBRIGHT.--Said in Harl. MS. 5852 
to be the founder of the Minster of 
Hereford. Information respecting this 
Saint and date would be welcomed. Arms— 
Or, five chevrons azure (Harl. MS. 5852); 
or, three chevrons azure (Harl. MS. 4632). 
|The above query occurred in The Universe 
of May 27. May I repeat it here? 
Outts. 
“MHE FIVE ALLS.’’—On the Oxford 
Road, near High Wycombe, about 
half a mile beyond the top of Dashwood 
| Hill, there is a small inn called ‘‘ The Five 
_ Alls.” What is the origin and meaning of 
| this sign? A. R. 


—QOUTHW ARK.—! should be very grateful 

if any of your readers could give me 
any information in respect to the boun- 
| daries of the Liberties in Southwark between 
| say 1550—1650. 


Georce Husparp. 
KENHOUSE YARD, PUTNEY.— 
What is the origin of this? It is 
between 77 and 79 High Street. 
J. ARDAGH. 
[THE GREAT NATIONAL FLAG (See 8 
S. ii, 401).—Years ago a note appeared 
in ““N. & Q.”’ with reference to the making 
of a wonderful silk flag to attract the at- 
tention of the British public to the fact 
that English workmen were adepts at the 
art of silk weaving, and to impress upon 
the people the necessity of supporting home 
industries. The most prominent weaver of 
this wonderful flag was Samuel Sholl, a 
Taunton man. The flag was completed on 
the 23rd March, 1811. At the time the 


note alluded to was written, the location of 
the flag was not known. I wonder if any 
present day reader of & can tell 
me its whereabouts. 

W. G. Watson. 


JIRECT CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 


DENCE.—In his article on ‘‘ Rainsford | 


Associations with Shakespeare’  (clii. 
291), Mr. Ransrorp says, ‘‘It was 
recently stated by a Judge in the High 
Court that a mass of cumulative circum- 
stances was more convincing than one piece 
of direct evidence. 
RaNsrorpD will let me know the name of the 
Judge and the case in which this was stated. 
Hy. ATKINSON. 


TEAM CARRIAGE IN REGENT’S 
PARK IN 1827.—The Sunday Times of 
April 29, 1827, describes the successful trials 
of Gurney’s steam carriage in  Regent’s 
Park, carrying several persons at ten miles 
an hour with perfect ease. What subse- 

quently became of it? 

J. LanpFrear Lucas. 


PoLL LISTS.—Can any reader say when | 


thesa lists commenced and where they are 
kept ? 
E. B. 
HITSTABLE. OYSTER FISHERIES.— 
(‘an any reader give the history of these 
fisheries? When were they started? What 
fishermen or dredgers are known as connec- 
ted with them? Did they originally belong 
to the Crown? Where could records 
found ? 
E. B. 


HARCOURTS OF TAMWORTH, STAF- 


FORDSHIRE.—<A branch of the Har- | 


courts of Ranton Hall had a house here ec. 

1730 according to ‘ Magna Britannia.’ Is 

anything known of them beyond this fact? 
Harcourt-Baru. 


HE FRENCH NOBILITY.—What is the 


and particulars of the French nobility after 
the style of Burke’s ‘ British Pedigrees ’ ? 
Harcovurt-Bata. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote :— 


She ceased to breathe, no more! No change 
To tell us she was dead; 


She ceased to breathe and that was all— | 


No last farewell was said. 

No last farewell—no lingering look 
To treasure up alway, 

But like a weary child in sleep, 
Her spirit passed away. 


The look of peace on her dead face 
Upholds us through our tears, 
BE. S. P. 
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Rev. ©. 
I shall be obliged if Mr. | 


be | 
| episcopate. 
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“Replies. 


ST. BRICIUS. 

(clii. 387.) 
H Dick is a 
trustworthy writer and his 


ways and Byways of Galloway 
of the best of that excellent series; 


most 
High- 
is one 
but 


he quotes no authority for assigning the 
dedication 


of Kirkmabreck in  Kirkeud- 
brightshire to St. Bricius. 1 should have 
thought that St. Brioc or Brieuc, a disciple 
of St. Germanus of Auxerre, was more 
probably the patron. The church of Dunrod 
parish (now united with the parish of 
Kirkcudbright) was dedicated to SS. Mary 
and Brioc (Liber Sancte Crucis p. 30, 
quoted by Bishop Forbes in his Kalendars 
of Scotish Saintss, p. 291). S. Brioc is the 
patron of Rothesay. 

Of St. Bricius a long account is given in 
the Breviarium Aberdonense, his day being 
13th November. As a young priest he 
behaved very badly to Bishop Martin of 
Tours — beato Martino multus ferebat 
insidias; nevertheless that holy man told 
him that it had been revealed to him that 
he—Bricius—would be consecrated bishop 
some day, but would suffer much in _ his 
On hearing this,  Bricius 
laughed scornfully—deridebat ewm-——and con- 
tinued to do all the injury in his power to 
Bishop Martin, who was patient with him, 
saying—‘‘ Tf Christ endured Judas, why 
should I not endure Bricius?’’ 

According to the narrative in the Aber- 
deen Breviary, Bricius must have become 


| a reformed character, for, strange to say, 
_when Bishop Martin died, a.p. 396, Bricius 
best up to date work giving the pedigrees — 


succeeded him as Bishop of Tours. In the 
thirtieth year of his episcopate, his laun- 
dress—mulier que cubtculariis vestimenta 
abluebat—bore an illegitimate son, and the 
people of Tours, entertaining no doubt that 
Bricius was the father thereof, made ready 
to stone him. He bade them bring the baby 
before him, and adjured the infant by the 
living God to declare whether he had 
begotten him. The babe spoke miraculously 


before all the people—‘‘ Thou art not my 
| father. 


” In further proof of his innocence, 


Bishop Bricius carried live coals in his 
cloak to the tomb of Bishop Martin, and 
showed the people that the cloak (birrus) 
was not burnt. But the citizens of Tours 
were no whit convinced; they attributed 
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these miracles to magic, and expelled him 


from the bishopric. 

According to this narrative he fled to 
Rome weeping and moaning—flens et eiulans 
—declaring that he suffered these things, 
justly, forasmuch as he had sinned against 
God. He was canonised as Episcopus et 
confessor. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

St. Bricius (Brixius, Britius, Brice) was 
a native of Tours and a disciple of St. 
Martin in the monastery of Marmoutiers. 
He became Bishop of Tours on the death 
of his master, suffered exile owing to 
calumny, was restored to his see by 
authority of the Pope and died a.v. 447, 
seven years after his return from exile. 
His body was translated to Clermont in 
Auvergne a.p. 580 by St. Gregory of Tours. 
His feast is kept on Nov. 13th. 

But this is not, I think, the saint from 
which the parishes of Kirkmabreck derive 
their name. The Galloway saint is St. 
Brioc (Briocus, Brieuc) a native of Cardi- 
ganshire, born in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, educated in France by St. Germanus, 
returning to Britain to preach the gospel 
to his fellow countrymen. Fleeing for his 
life from the fury of the Saxons, he passed 
over the sea to Brittany and there built a 
monastery on the sea coast. It still bears 
his name and so does the important town 
St. Brieuc which surrounds the monastery. 
Here he died in his ninetieth year. There 
is no evidence that he ever visited Scotland, 
but there was much devotion to him among 
the Celtic peoples. The Scottish dedications 
and place names bear witness to this. He 
is, for example, patron of Rothesay; its 
church is dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Brioc; and St. Brioc’s Fair is held on the 
firs; Wednesday in May. Dunrod church 
in Kirkcudbright has the same dedication. 
The island of Inchbrayock in the Esk near 
Montrose takes its name from the Saint. 
His feast in Scotland is kept on April 30th, 
elsewhere on May 1st. In the parish of St. 
Breock in Cornwall the annual fair is still 
kept on May Ist. 

Rory FLETCHER. 

St. Bricius is obviously St. Brice or 
Brictius, Bishop of Tours, who was brought 
up from infancy in the monastery of St. 
Martin, near Tours, according to tradition 
being rescued from the river Loire and 
adopted by St. Martin. On the death of 
St. Martin, Brice was elected to succeed 
him as Bishop of Tours, and for a few years 


gave great scandal, eventually either run- 
ning away from Tours, or being deposed, 
living in exile at Rome. Justinian and 
Armentius in turn succeeded him, but on 
the death of the latter Brice returned to 
Tours and reclaimed his episcopal throne, 
occupying it for seven years before he died 
in 444. In his later years he acquired the 
character of a saint, being held in particu- 
lar veneration in France and England. 
Further particulars will be found in Baring- 
Gould’s Lives of the Saints.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

PAMILY NAME OF WATERMAN (clii. 

367).—Your correspondent describes the 
suggestion that the name Waterman has an 
occupational origin as a facile guess, and 
an unsatisfactory explanation. But he gives 
no reasons and has apparently derived his 
view from seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury records localising the name as a family 
surname. He should carry his researches 
further back. That occupational descriptions 
often developed into family surnames is well 
authenticated, especially when the duties 
were performed by successive generations. 
At any rate, the ‘“‘ water man”’ was a neces- 
sary feature of mediaeval communities when 
water-works and mains were lacking; he was 
a minor official who, with his fellows, car- 
ried water about in barrels and probably 
bladders. For example, in the thirteenth 
century, Chester had many  watermen. 
Richard aquarius, and Hugh, Hitchcock, 
Roger and William, the ‘‘ water leaders ’’ 
appear before the City Court on various 
charges. In 1293, Hugh the water leader 
was fined half a mark for cursing the ser- 
vants in the Castle who warned him to carry 
water. William the water leader went 
surety for him. (‘Calendar of Chester 
County Court and City Court Rolls 1259— 
1297,’ Chetham Soc. vol. lxxxiv. 

R. S. B. 


Baring Gould may have been right or 
wrong in his view that Waterman is an 
occupational name. He had this, however, 
to go upon, that the name occurs in Devon 
without local connexion. Thus, Emma 
Waterman was plaintiff in an assault case 
at Little Torrington, temp. Hen. VIII (Star 
Chamber Proceedings I. p. 256 No. 23), 
Peter Waterman with his wife Mabil and 
son Richard, are named in a lease of land 
at Barnstaple in c. 1359 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
9th Report p. 206, col. 1), and Thomas 
Waterman was one of the defendants in a 
trespass case at Upharadon, in Ugborough, 
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in 1421 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-22). An 
account of the water sellers of Exeter at 
so mnch per bucket, may be found in ‘ Devon 
N. & Q.,’ vol. ii. p. 81 (1902). 


Professor Ernest Weekley in his ‘ The | i 


Romance of Surnames’ (1914) remarks 
‘“while Waterman though sometimes occupa- 
tive is also formed from Walter.”’ 
H. ASkEw. 
LLUSIONS IN STEVENSON (clii. 370). 
—(2) Probably the following extract is 
a version of the story alluded to by Steven- 
son and Thackeray, although the animal 
concerned is a racoon instead of an opossum. 
In Capt. Marryatt’s ‘ Diary of America,’ 
in his ‘ Remarks—Language,’ coming after 
the actual diary, he writes :— 


“Tm a gone ’coon’”’ implies ‘‘I am dis- 
g 


tressed—or ruined—or lost.” I once asked the 
origin of this expression, and was gravely told 
as follows:— 

‘““There is a Captain Martin Scott in the 
United States army who is a remarkable shot 
with a rifle. He was raised, I believe, in 
Vermont. His fame was considerable 
through the State, that even the animals were 
aware of it. He went out one morning with 
his rifle, and spying a racoon upon the upper 
branches of a Reh tree, brought his gun up 
to his shoulder; when the racoon perceiving it, 
raised his paw up for a parley. ‘I beg your 
pardon, mister,’ said the racoon, very politely: 
‘but may I ask you if your name is Scott?’ 
— Yes,’ replied the captain.—‘ Martin Scott?’ 
continued the racoon.— Yes,’ replied the cap- 
tain.—' Captain Martin Scott?’ still continued 
the animal.— Yes,’ replied the captain, ‘ Cap- 
tain Martin Scott! —‘Oh! then,’ says the 
animal, ‘I may just as weil come down, for 
I’m a gone ’coon,’” 

As to this fable, it is worth while noting 
that Marryat met Captain Scott at Fort 
Snelling, ‘‘ And here I had the pleasure of 
falling in with Captain Scott, one of the 
first Nimrods of the United States, and 
who, perhaps, has seen more of every variety 
of hunting than any other person. His 
reputation as a marksman is very great.” 
(chap. 27 of the ‘ Diary ’). } ' 

T am quoting from the ‘ Galignani,’ Paris 
edition, 1839, part i. pp. 198-9, 151. 

Rosert PrIERPOINT. 

(4) See Charles Lamb in ‘Old Margate 
Hoy.’ ‘‘ Who in similar circumstances has 
not been tempted to exclaim with Charoba 
in the poem of Gebir: ‘Is this the mighty 
ocean? is this all??’? Lamb was quoting 
from Landor’s Gehir, Book v. 1. 137, in some 


edd. STEPHEN WHEELER. 
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| “MHE THOMPSON FAMILY OF NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE AND HULL” 
| (clii. 274, 320, 376).—I think Mr. H. Askew 
is mistaken in connecting the Caius Thomp- 
, son family with the Rev. George Thompson, 
il he states was Vicar of Welton, 1589- 


In my notes on Welton, | have the Rev. 
_Isaac Thompson as residing at Welton in 
1748, his son Benjamin Blaydes Thompson 
| 1786 as building Eastdale House, and _ his 
Thomas Thompson, F.S8.A., born at 
_Eastdale House, and afterwards living at 
| Spring Hill, Welton (‘The author of Re- 
searches into the history of Welton’) 1869. 
_ There was also a Rev. Stephen Thompson 
vicar of Welton 1670-1682. He descended 
from Thompsons of Hambleton, Yorks. 
I have got Col. George Thompson mentioned 
as an old inhabitant of Welton, Joseph his 
son, and his son, Col. George Thompson, 
East Yorks Militia. Thomas Thompson says 
in his ‘ History of Welton’ that there is 
no record of any vicar, from John Alynson 
1528 to George Parker 1610. It would help 
if Mr. Askew would give his authority for 
the Rev. George Thompson being vicar 
1589-1608. 

Was not Benjamin Thompson dramatist 
who died in London 26 May, 1816, who 
translated Kotzebui’s dramas, one of which 
‘The Stranger’’ produced in 1798 with 
Kemble taking the title role, a son of 
Benjamin Blaydes Thompson. 


Calvus. 


(JOLONEL CHARITTE (clii. 388).—The 
name of Thomas Charretie appears in 
the Army List of 1805 for the first time. 
His career in the army was as follows :—- 
22nd Light Dragoons, Cornet, 9 June, 


22nd Light Dragons, Lieutenant, 6 Feb- 
ruary, 1805. 

46th Foot, Captain, 25 December, 1807. 

2nd Life Guards, Captain, 23 January, 
1812. 

2nd Life Guards, Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel, 21 May, 1815. 

7th West India Regiment. 
Majority. 24 July, 1816. 

In the army. Colonel 10 January, 1837. 

In the army. Major-General. 9 Novem- 
ber, 1846. 

Name appears in the Army List of April, 
1856, but not in that of April, 1857, nor is 
it shown amongst the ‘ casualties’ recorded. 


J. H. Lrevt.-cor. 


Half-pay 


M. 

| 
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1 

] 

] 
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ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280, 374. 


410, 448, 465; clii. 47, 124).—That | 
Horatia was indeed Nelson’s daughter is 
further supported by the following para- , 
graph from The Times of 26th May, and 


that she was acknowledged as such by the | 
hero’s family is borne out by the interesting | 


circumstance that her son became the hus-— 


band of Nelson’s grandniece. 

‘““A Link with Nelson.—By the death on 
May 23, at an advanced age, of Mrs. 
Catherine Nelson Parker, Toriana Ward, of 
Lutton, South Brent, Devon, an interesting 
link with the past thas been broken. Her 
father, Captain Edward Blanckley, R.N., 


was a descendant of Sir Walter Raleigh, | 


through the daughter of his son, Carew 
Raleigh. Her mother was a daughter of 
Catherine Matcham, the youngest of Nel- 
son’s sisters. She herself married the late 
Colonel William George Ward, Indian 
Army, who was a son of the Rev. Philip 
Ward and_ his 
daughter, Horatia. Mrs. Ward had six 
daughters, of whom five survive her.” 
R. Brncuam Apams. 


THE TUNE ‘WALSALL’ (clii. 315, 357). 


--Arising out of notice of this tune in| 


The Montreal Star sent to the editor, 
an interesting discussion has gone on in 
The Walsall Observer in the issue of April 
9th and the four following weekly issues. 
One writer thinks that the composer may, 
at some time or other, have stayed or lived in 


wife, who was Nelson’s | 


this town, when he composed the tune. From | 


‘The Historical Edition of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern’ 1909, we learn :— 


The tune (Walsall, or Slow, or St. Faith) is 
attributed to Purcell (1658-1695). It is found 
in books from the second quarter of the XVIII 
century onwards, but without any ascription 
to Purcell. Perhaps the earliest is William 
Archer’s ‘ Choice Collection of Psalm Tunes,’ 
¢. 1721. Wilkins’ ‘ Book of Psalmody,’ c. 1725, 
contains both this and Burford, which is 
equally attributed to Purcell in later collec- 
ticns, but neither are so assigned there. Both 
remain anonymous till the end of that century. 


In 1810 a collection of tunes was published 


by William Smith entitled ‘Sacred Har-— 


mony, containing an easy introduction to 
the Art of Singing, and a pleasing variety 
of the most approved tunes, adapted to every 
— in the Methodist General Hymn- 
ook, 

There it includes ‘ Walsall,’ which is set 
not to C. Wesley’s ‘‘ O God, our help in ages 
past,” but to his ‘‘I want a_ principle 


within.”? There is, however, another tune 
called ‘ Walsall ’—without composer’s name 
—set to UC. Wesley’s ‘‘ Ye servants of God, 
your Master proclaim’’; this time it is a 
four lines, 10 and lls. It also includes 
a tune called ‘ Litchfield’ and attributes it 
to Purcell. 
ARTHUR LANGLEY. 


(ZRAVES'S ‘SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE’ 
(clii. 156, 592).—The following identifi- 
cation of many of the characters in the 
‘ Spiritual Quixote’ is taken from a note 
of Croker’s in Appendix I. p. 244, vol. x. 
of the 1835 edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Samuel Johnson.’ I have corrected the mis- 
spelling of Forester as ‘‘ Forrester.”’ 


The Rev. Richard Graves, author of the 
‘Spiritual Quixote,’ was for some time dom- 
estic chaplain at Tissington; and as my 
venerable and amiable friend, Lord St. Helens, 
informs me, described in that novel the several 
members of that family, and their visiters, 
with great accuracy. It may be as well to 
preserve here the key which Lord St. Helens 
has given me to the characters introduced into 
the novel :— 

Sir William Forester—Mr. Fitzherbert. 

Lady Forester—Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Lord -- L. P. Meynell, Esq., of Bradley 
Park, Mrs. F.’s father. 

Kitty Forester—Catherine Fitzherbert, after- 
wards Mrs. Bateman, 

Miss Sainthill—Miss Hill Boothby. 

Colonel Rappee—Colonel Deane. 

Bob Tench—Mr. Nicholas Thornhill. 

Young Templar—Mr. C. Pratt, afterwards Lord 
Camden. 

Even the inferior characters were drawn from 

the lite. The Jacobite barber was one Daniel 

Shipley; George, the butler, was John Latham; 

and Molly, the lady’s maid, was Mary Etches, 

afterwards married to Latham; Wildgoose, the 

hero, was supposed to be a portrait of Mr. 

Graves’s own brother; and Lord St. Helen 

adds, that although the author, to heighten the 

contrast between him and his brother, 

describes himself as a sporting parson, he was 

really no such thing, but. on the contrary, a 

worthy and conscientious parish priest. There 

is an account of him in the “ Public Charac- 

ters ' for 1800. 


Epwarp BENSLyY. 
UBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394).—There 
is, or was recently, a right of way for the 
public across the Church of Totnes in Devon. 
I heard the late Edward Windeath (Mayor, 


Town Clerk and Historian of Totnes) ex- 


plain this to the members of the Devonshire 
Association in 1900. 
T. Cann HuGueEs, F.8.A. 
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woop (clii. 369).—Bacon’s MS. ‘ Promus 

of Formularies’ has (fol. 93, verse): 
‘“A mercury cannot be made of every wood 
(but priapus may).”’ 


C. Ngen~son STEWART. 


AT-WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A. (clii. 38, 140, 232, 247, 268, 
281, 522).—The following is taken from the 
Hampshire Gazette (Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts) of 14 May, 1927. 
STRAW HAT SEASON WILL BEGIN 
MONDAY 
But Summer Headgear May 
Become Vogue Until the 
Weather Is Warmer. 


Not 


The annual straw vote will be held through- | 
out the country next week, for after to-morrow, | 
May 15th, summer headgear will be the vogue | 


and telt hats will be retired from office by 
popular consent until the chill winds of fall 
again elect them to public favor. The straw 
hat reigns only about four months of the year, 
not having a look-in until May 15th at the 
earliest, owing to the late springs which make 


topcoats necessary until mid-May and later, , 


and the styles never decreed that straws and 
overcoats went together. 

The straw might be given a chance to last 
later in the fall, but two things militate 
against it--the deadline set for September 15, 
no matter how warm the weather, and also 
the fact that many an old straw is ready for 
the ash barrel by that date and man is not so 
extravagant as to buy a new summer lid at 
that stage of the game. 

Materials for straw hats come to the United 
States from all parts of the world, arriving 
here in various stages of completion, depend- 
ing on the type. Baltimore is the main indus- 
trial center whence comes the finished product, 
but there are important factories also in 
Brooklyn, South Norwalk and Danbury, Ct. 

Those who have delved into the subject say 
that the origin of the straw hat is lost in the 


mists of antiquity. Its history, they believe, | 
when 
leaves and little else. Probably, | 
they add, the first “straw” hat was made | 
when man put a leaf on his head and tied it | 


dates back almost to the time 
dressed in fi 


beneath his chin with stringy fibres. Records 
have been found of an Etruscan straw hat 
worn by the sheiks of 440 B.c., which had both 
a crown and a rim and compares favorably 
with hats still found to this day in certain 
parts of the world. 

The ordinary straw hat is made by sewing 
together plaits or braids of straw, blocking 
and shaping them and then giving them a 
stiffening of gelatine. Opposed 
to them is the “ body hat” which includes 
Panamas, Leghorns and Bangkoks and gets its 
name from the fact that it is woven in a single 
piece from shredded straws or reeds. 


[TROOPING THE COLOUR (clii. 371, 
408).—Below is a short outline of the 

ceremony which I hope may be of assistance 
, to your correspondent :— 

(a) The Colour to be trooped is at first 
_carried by a Warrant Officer, or specially 
| Selected N.C.O., who, guarded by a file with 
| fixed bayonets, takes position in front of 
the Guard, i.e., the troops performing the 
ceremony. 

(b) The massed bands march and counter- 
' march in slow and quick time across the 
| parade ground. 

(c) On a ruffle of the drum the Officer 
in charge of the Escort to the Colour takes 
post in front of it (the Escort). 

(d) The Escort advances to the front, 
wheels round, and moves towards the Colour, 
which is taken by the Subaltern Officer, and 
saluted with proper ceremony by the Escort. 

(e) The Colour is then trooped, i.c., car- 
ried in slow time along the front of the Guard. 

(f) The ceremony is concluded with a 


march past. 
C.8.C.(B/C.) 


PiALect DOOMED (clii. 295, 353, 394). 
—-As chairman of the Vernacular Circle 
of the Burns Club of London, the discussion 
of this subject has interested me intensely. 
I can fully corroborate Mr. ASKEW’s view 
that football and other games, the excite- 
ment over which brings out the natural 
man, show us that dialect is anything but 
dead. On returning to my native Aberdeen 
I sometimes find difficulty in identifying 
local words and local pronunciations, which 
in that part of the country are admittedly 
highly idiosyncratic. In any case, on these 
football fields the results of fifty odd years 
of compulsory education are blown to atoms. 
J. M. Burtocs. 


HEATRE BUTLT BY DICKENS (clii. 

337 ).—In ‘ The Dickensian’ Aug., 1905, 

the late Mr. H. Snowden Ward in writing 
cf Rockingham Castle said ‘‘One of the 
workmen on the estate told me how Mr. 
Dickens was a ‘wonderful clever man: made 
a sort of theatre in the great hall and play- 
acted in it two or three times. Wonderful 
clever mar. with his hands. A_ reg’lar 
carpenter.’’’ I doubt if any sketch ‘or 
specification for the construction of this 
temporary stage exists, or was ever made. 
There is an illustration of the ‘‘ Great 
Hall’? in Mr. Ward’s ‘ Real Dickensland.’ 
(Chapman and Hall, 1904). 

T. W. TxRRELt. 


Juxp 11, 1927. 
SONGS (clii. 586). 

-—The following Gloucester songs giving 
words and music, may be of interest to your 
correspondent, but not having the necessary 
musical knowledge I am not in a position 
to state whether they would make good 
marching songs. 

‘George Ridler’s Oven,’”’ in Kidson and 
Moffatt’s ‘ Garland of English folk-songs.’ 

‘Feast Song’? and ‘‘ The Shepherd’s 
Song”? in Broadwood and Fuller-Maitland’s 
‘English County Songs.’ 

‘““The Holly and the Ivy”’ in Sharp and 
Williams’s ‘Selection of collected folk- 
songs.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARTLEY COLERIDGE (clii. 388).— 
According to the ‘D.N.B.’ Coleridge 
‘“ was subsequently associated with a school- 
master named Suard, the successor of his 
old instructor, but failed from inability to 
control his boys. After abandoning the at- 
tempt (1830), he resided for some time in 
the family of Mr. F. E. Bingley,’’ ete. 
ARCHIBALD SPaRKE. 


ERVICES AT EXECUTIONS (clii. 154, 
372).—Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days” 
vol. i. p. 610 has an article on ‘‘ Exhorta- 
tion to the Condemned at Newgate’’ which 
it may not be inappropriate to quote from. 
“On the 8th of May, 1705 Robert Dowe 
gave fifty pounds to the vicar and church- 
wardens thereof (St  Sepulchre’s), to the 
end that, through all futurity, they should 
cause a bell to be tolled, and a_ serious 
exhortation to be made to condemned 
prisoners in Newgate, during the night pre- 
ceding their execution. 

On the ensuing day, when the dismal pro- 
cession setting out for Tyburn passed the 
gate of St. Sepulchre’s Church, it paused for 
a brief space while the clergyman addressed 
a prayer on behalf of the prisoner, or 
prisoners, the great bell tolling all the 
time.”’ 

=pennymoor. H. Askew. 


ARTRIGGE-—HARTRIDGE  (clii. 188, 

231, 304).—Newnes’ Motorists’ Touring 
Guide Road Maps recently published show 
a place named Hardrigg in the parish of 
Crosthwaite lying a short distance to the 
south-west of Kendal. A family named 
Robinson evidently lived in or were asso- 


ciated with this parish, for the name occurs | 


in a couple of charitable bequests. Thomas 
Robinson is mentioned as a trustee to the 
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Broad Oak Estate in 1750 and as giving £3 
for the purchase of bread for the poor. 
Wiliiam Robinson, by will, in 1765 left 
an estate at Dowbiggin in Sedbergh parish 
known as Green Hollins to the poor of 
Crosthwaite and Lyth among whom the rent 
is distributed. 
H. Askew. 
NTHONY STAFFORD (clii. 219, 239).— 
Anthony Stafford was alive on 3 Jan., 
1644/5 when his brother Walter Stafford, 
‘late of Upingham,’’ but then apparently 
residing with his nephew John Stafford of 
Huncote, Narborough, co. Leicester, made 
his will. He writes ‘unto my _ brother 
Anthonie Stafford I give five pounds.’’ The 
will (2 Twisse) was proved on 13 Jan., 
1645 /6. 
G. Moore Smita. 
URNAMES DERIVED FROM DIVI- 
SIONS OF TIME (clii. 280, 319, 393). 
—A lady living in Ashby St. Ledgers in 
1914 had two gardeners, named Noon and 
Knight, and declared she used to go into 
her garden and say: ‘‘ Good morning, noon 
and night (Knight).”’ 


BRYAN O’'LYNN” (clii. 386).—The 
song ‘‘ Bryan O’Lynn’”’ has _ been 
very familiar to me since my _ child- 
hood. It was sung to me by my 
parents, natives of London. I understand 
it to be a nursery rhyme or nonsense song, 
and have never seen it in print before. 
What they sang had three verses as follows 
(When I say ‘‘ sang’ I should say recited— 
I did not know it had a tune) :— 
(1) Bryan O’Lynn had no coat to put on 
So he bought him a sheepskin and made 
himself one— 
With the smooth side out and the woolly 
side in, 
a . . said Bryan O’Lynn. . 
(Sorry I forget the last line, no doubt 
some other correspondent will supply it). 
(2) Bryan O’Lynn had no trousers to wear, 
So he bought him a sheepskin and made 
him a pair, 
With the smooth side out and the woolly 
side in, 
““They’re comfortable and warm,” said 
Bryan O’Lynn. 
(3) Bryan O’Lynn and his father and mother, 
All went over the bridge together, 
The bridge broke down and they all fell in, 
“There’s ground at the hottom,” said 
Bryan O’Lynn. 


Wandsworth. 
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Adderbury Rectoria.”” The Manor at Adder- 
bury belonging to New College, Oxford: the 
building of the Chuncel, 1408-1415: Account | 
Rolls, Deeds and Court Rolls. ‘Transcribed | 
T. I. Hobson (Oxfordshire Record Society). | 
N the eight years it has been in existence 
the Oxfordshire Record Society, founded in 

1919 tor printing document relating to the his- 

tory of the county, has done some very useful | 

work. The chancery certiticates and Edward- 
ian invertories of church goods, two instal- 
ments of the parochial collections of Wood and 

Rawlinson, a couple of parish histories, church- 

wardens’ accounts, and one collection ot char- 

ters—those of Newington Longeville Priory— 
stand to its credit. 

This volume (the eighth) breaks fresh ground. 
Adderbury was one of the churches appro- 
priated by William of Wykeham for the sup- | 
port of his newly founded college in Oxford, 
and New College owns an estate in the parish 
as well as the impropriate rectory. There are, 
in consequence, a number of documents con- 
nected with Adderbury among the muniments 
ot New College, and Mr, Hobson, the editor of 
this volume, prints here a number of account 
rolls, deeds relating to the appropriation, 
court rolls, etc., in the possession of the Col- 
lege. In addition (and forming the bulk of 
the book) he gives us a selection from the long 
series at New College of the Compotus Rolls 
of the manor of Adderbury—those of the years | 
1408—1419, which contain the details of the 
construction, at the expense of the college, of 
the beautiful chancel of the church. Mr. Hob- 
son’s introduction explains that these accounts 
of receipts and expenses were rendered yearly 
to the College by the firmarius, or bailiff, who 
rented or took over, usually for a term of five 
years renewed from time to time, the whole of 
the incomings belonging to the College, paying 
for them a fixed firma, or rent, of £54 13s. 4d., 
and doubtless making such profits as he could 
secure from the transaction. The “farmer” | 
for the greater part of the period under con- 
sideration was one John Berewyk; but for the 
last*two years Simon Veysey. The last is an 
interesting name to meet here at this early 
date, for in the sixteenth century a family 
of that name lived at Chimney near Bampton 
in the south of the county, founded the ancient 
school at Bampton, and recorded in the, 
Heralds’ Visitation that they were collaterally — 
descended from Harman or Veysey, Bishop of 
Exeter in Mary’s reign. There seems to he no | 
evidence for this claim, and it is much more 
probable that they derived from people of the | 
same name who had long heen established in | 
the county. 

This, however, is a digression, and we must | 
return to the very interesting matter which | 
Mr. Hobson has provided for us. That is the | 
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umple details, contained in these accounts, of 
building methods in the fifteenth century. 
Year by year the building grows before our 
eyes, and we can follow it step by © step. 


| Masons, carpenters, glaziers, plumbers, appren- 


tices, labourers—of all these workers we catch 
glimpses, and sometimes more than glimpses, 
as they go about their work. We read of 
stone trom Teynton, near Burford, on the 
Gloucestershire border, of wood from the 
Forest of Wychwoed, and scan details of tubs 
fos carrying water, bowls, casks, sieves, ladles, 
dishes, a sling for raising stones, a basket for 
moving lime, hurdles for raising the scaffold, 
a “‘vernum” or windlass, and a synctor”’ 
for centreing the arches of the windows. There 
are ample details of workmen’s wages, and Mr, 
Hobson gives us some informing remarks on 
the medieval method of keeping accounts. 

Very interesting, too, is the section supplied 
by Mr. F. E. Howard, an Oxford architect, of 
the work of the master mason (lathamus), 
Richard Winchcombe. ‘There has been a good 
deal of discussion, some of it of an uncritical 
kind, of William of Wykeham’s réle as archi- 
tect. That he was a builder, in the sense of 
an originator and financer of buildings, is of 
course true; that he was an architect in any 
meaning of the term, ancient or modern, is 
very doubtful. A good deal of work in Oxford- 
shire has heen ascribed to him; but whatever 
view we may take of this question, it does not 
arise in the case of the chancel of Adderbury, 
which was begun four years after his death. 
There can be little doubt that Winchcombe 
was the architect. A good deal is known about 
him; and Mr. Howard, on grounds of simi- 
larity, assigns to him various other architec- 
tural work in the county, including a great 
part of the Divinity School in Oxford. The 
interest of these views may be judged from 
Mr. Howard’s remark “it seems as if we 
could at last associate a series of medieval 
buildings with a master mason whose name we 
know.” It is precisely such “finds” as this 
that we expect to get from the Oxfordshire 
Record Society as it proceeds with its valuable 
work of printing the county’s records. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 391, col. ii., 1, 34, for “ Buxton ” 
read Burton. 
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